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MEMORIES OF A BUSY LIFE' 

General Charles King 
military and naval officers i have known 

Looking over the memoranda from which the first 
number of this series was dictated, I find some sixteen pages 
that escaped us at the time and that have to deal in great 
measure with the military influences that bore upon me from 
earliest boyhood. I have told how my father, being a 
member of the Board of Visitors to West Point, in June, 
1849, took mother, my sister, our faithful Milwaukee nurse 
Ellen, and my nearly five-year-old self on a wonderful 
visit to the East. 2 In all his martial splendor, day after 
day that week in June, my eyes followed General Winfield 
Scott, little dreaming that seventeen years thereafter I 
should be one of his funeral escorts at that very point. 
Later in that summer of '49 I saw still more of my hero, and 
incidentally was properly castigated for assuring him of my 
utter disapprobation of the civilian dress which he wore 
when summering at his country home adjoining my grand- 
father's place, "Cherry Lawn," on the southern outskirts of 
what was then called Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 

The single track of the Jersey railway ran southward 
along the back of grandfather's orchard, and the event of the 
summer day to me was the passing of the evening express 
from Jersey City on its way to Rahway, New Brunswick, 
and so on to Camden and the ferry to Philadelphia. (There 
are four tracks now, and a hundred huge trains of the 
Pennsylvania system pass that spot unnoted in the course of 
twenty-four hours.) Then there was dwelling not far away 
from us the town tailor, another American citizen with 

1 This is the fourth installment of General King's interesting memories. The earlier 
parts appeared in the March, June, and September issues of this year's magazine. 

2 Wisconsin Magazine of History, v, 219. 
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military aspirations as keen as my own, and as enthusiastic 
a worshiper of General Scott. He was deeply attached to the 
two households of Scott and King. He made the clothes of 
my uncles and repaired those, at least, of the heads of the 
two households. He always brought his handiwork in 
person, in hope of a chat, and during the summer of '49 
he attached himself eagerly to my father that he might draw 
him out about West Point, and later, as it transpired, about 
Wisconsin. He sought a wider field, he frankly owned, for 
his genius. He prided himself on the cut of his clothing, and 
borrowed my father's uniforms — the natty frock coat of the 
Engineers and the gorgeous tail coat of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, both the workmanship of a famous sartorial artist of 
the 30's in New York City — and that summer this promi- 
nent citizen of Elizabethtown won for himself a nickname 
that for several years supplanted his own modest patro- 
nymic. "Heavenly scissors!" he had exclaimed, on his 
first study of these martial robes, "what a cut!" And as 
"Heavenly Scissors" he was known from that time forth 
until his removal to Milwaukee. 

Filled with prophetic enthusiasm for the possibilities of 
his new western home, father had sounded its praises in 
Albany, and it is quite possible that he had not a little to do 
with the fact that famous families of that old Dutch com- 
munity—like the Colts, the Bloodgoods, and even Uncle 
Billy Cramer — were moved, with certain eager young bar- 
risters like Dan Shaw and Charles Apthorpe Hamilton, to 
transfer their lares and penates via the Erie Canal to 
Buffalo, and thence by boat around the lakes. So, too, a 
bit later came Robert Eliot and Gabriel Bouck, classmates 
at the old Albany Academy, though Bouck tarried not in 
Milwaukee, but went on to find a home at Oshkosh. When 
early in the 50's "Heavenly Scissors" found a partner, the 
firm of Swain and Magie rented a store adjoining that of 
Bradley and Metcalf, on the west side of East Water 
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Street a few doors south of Wisconsin, and there our Jersey 
tailor laid the foundation of his future fortune. James A. 
Swain became a famous character in old Milwaukee, 
achieved his ambition to bear a military title on the staff 
of an old-time governor, and succeeded in getting the Mil- 
waukee vacancy to West Point for his son, in succession to 
such men as Galbraith Miller, E. Frank Townsend, and 
John J. Upham. But, like John Hathaway, young Swain 
found mathematics too much for him and was never gradu- 
ated — a matter his proud old father took grievously to 
heart. Swain had left Milwaukee for good and all when I 
came back there in '66; he had moved South, it was said, 
and I never expected to see him again. But, back from the 
Apache campaign in Arizona in '75, with my right arm in a 
sling, I had reached Memphis, Tennessee, and spent a long 
Sunday at a dreary hotel, waiting for the evening train 
to Washington. Just about six in the evening a handsomely 
appointed carriage and pair drew up at the entrance. A 
tall, distinguished looking gentleman, faultlessly dressed, 
stepped out, glanced about him, lifted his silk hat, and asked 
if I was Lieutenant Charles King and whether I had ever lived 
in Milwaukee. It was "Heavenly Scissors." He had made 
a fortune (in cotton, not wool), it was later told me, and had 
a beautiful home in the suburbs. A recruiting officer had 
mentioned the fact that a wounded cavalryman, Lieutenant 
King, was at the hotel, and Swain had come on the chance of 
its being his little boy friend of twenty years earlier; you 
can fancy what a talk we had in the half hour before train 
time. 

And General Scott in '75 was still his soldier idol. In 
Swain's opinion the Civil War had developed no leader to 
equal him. It will be remembered that as soon as Congress 
provided, early in '62, for the retired list, General Scott was 
prevailed upon by his closest friends, as well as his physi- 
cian, to avail himself of the opportunity. President Lincoln 
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treated him with the utmost courtesy and deference. Scott 
had been a general in the regular army nearly half a century, 
was well along in the seventies and aging fast, yet he had so 
long been the nation's foremost soldier that he hated to give 
way. During the fall and winter months of 1859 and 1860, 
and until March, 1861, he lived in West Twelfth Street, a 
few doors from Fifth Avenue, having declared it impossible 
to serve as general of the Army in the same city with his 
fellow Virginian, John B. Floyd, secretary of war. Dur- 
ing those two winters my grandfather occupied with his 
family the house at Number 28 West Fourteenth Street, 
and no matter what I might be doing any other night in the 
week, even a general-alarm fire would not warrant my fail- 
ure to be on hand promptly at ten o'clock every Thursday 
night for the most important duty of my boyhood. 

Regularly at eight o'clock, escorted and convoyed by 
either an aide-de-camp or his faithful orderly, General 
Scott would slowly and ponderously ascend the broad steps 
to our front door, be admitted with immense show of homage 
by the Irish-English butler, Daniel, and ushered into the 
parlor, where he would be welcomed by the entire household 
— my grandparents, with one married and four unmarried 
daughters, an uncle or two, and possibly visitors — and there 
the General would sit in solemn state, conversing with the 
elders, enjoying the music — for two of the daughters 
played admirably, and the youngest, Mary Alsop (she who 
became Madame Waddington, and is, except for my incon- 
spicuous self, the only survivor), sang delightfully and was 
his special favorite. At 9:30 the hissing urn was brought in 
and tea was served, though dinner was only just over at 7:30, 
and as the city clocks struck ten the General would rise, 
everybody else would rise, he would bid each lady a cere- 
monious good-night, be conducted by my grandfather to the 
front door, and there turned over for escort and safe conduct 
to the fifteen-year-old lad, who was never addressed by his 
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Christian name by any member of the household — there 
being yet another and younger boy Charles, the son of my 
uncle C. L. King. From September, 1858, to their last days, 
every member of the old household hailed him as "Milwau- 
kee," and he was proud of it. 

Ten minutes it took the huge warrior, hero of many a 
battle in the wars of 1812 and 1846 and '47, with his diminu- 
tive escort to reach the Twelfth Street home; and all the 
way the General would talk affably of West Point and my 
ambition to enter, of the Army as a career, etc. — always with 
kindness and sympathy, yet with a certain reserve. He 
knew my grandfather's hope that I could be made to forget 
it in favor of Columbia and its law school, only just then 
opened. Yet he said if ever he could help me obtain the 
appointment he would, and in 1860 he could have done so 
easily, but, as I have stated, except my silent father the 
entire family opposed the one great hope and wish of my 
boyhood, until they were at last convinced it was all useless. 
Then in the spring of 1862, after Upham had been ap- 
pointed instead of myself, General Scott was importuned 
with results I might have anticipated. Indeed, I did not 
wish to ask him, but my grandfather had said, "Go." 

It was so characteristic of Scott that the picture is still 
vivid in my mind's eye. He was then occupying rooms on 
Fifth Avenue in the old Brevoort House, and in his dressing 
gown and loose attire, was nursing a gouty foot and his new 
and deep grievance. He barely heard me through, but with 
uplifted hand spoke slowly and impressively. "My young 
friend, I would do much for you, more for your father, and 
almost anything for your grandfather, but that General 
Scott should ask a favor of this administration is out of the 
question." I bowed, took my leave, told my grandfather 
just what had happened, and yet refrained from saying 
"I could have told you so." He and George W. Blunt, both 
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devoted friends and adherents of the General, were together 
at the moment, and the latter spoke. 

"Scott is simply fretting himself to death. I doubt if he 
can live a year." 

But he did; he lived nearly five of them, and it was my 
fate or fortune to be with or near him as the end drew nigh. 
He had come to live the last months of his life at West 
Point, and every fair day, in his open carriage, would be 
driven slowly about the beautiful elm-shaded roads sur- 
rounding the plain, eagerly watching for and scrupulously 
returning the salutes of the sentries and cadets, or the bows 
of civilians. For half a century he had been the great 
"I Am" of the Army. For thirty years or more its foot 
regiments had been drilled and manoeuvred according to 
Scott's Heavy Infantry Tactics, but by 1862 these had given 
place to Hardee's Light Infantry Tactics, adapted from the 
French. The stately old grenadier salute of the regular 
service had been replaced at West Point by a jaunty, grace- 
ful, finger-tip touch of the cap visor, with a downward and 
forward sweep of the hand and arm. Something told me the 
dying veteran disliked it. I was the adjutant of the Corps 
of Cadets in the fall of '65 and, remembering the old-time 
Mexican War salute Scott himself had taught me when a 
little shaver of five, I made a suggestion to a few cadets — 
like Churchill, Capron, Heintzelman — whose fathers had 
fought under Scott. The next time we saw the General's 
open carriage approaching, instead of walking straight 
ahead and passing him with the cadet salute of the day, we 
"lined up" along the roadside several paces apart, and 
as he came nearly opposite, each in turn squarely faced him, 
raised the hand, palm to the front, fingers extended and 
joined, the tips just touching the visor, in the rigid, ramrod 
salute — his own salute— of the days of our fathers; it was a 
joy to see his instant recognition of our purpose, and his 
obvious delight in our homage. General Cullum, then 
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superintendent and long a member of his staff, told relatives 
of mine who came up for a visit, that nothing had given the 
old warrior such pleasure as the sudden and unexpected 
demonstration of his old salute tendered by the young 
soldiers of the Corps of Cadets. In June, 1866, we fired the 
last volleys over his grave. 

In the beautiful autumn of 1863, nearly two years after 
his retirement, General Scott, having somewhat recovered 
his health and spirits, was living at Cozzens Hotel a mile 
below the Point, basking in the sunshine and rejoicing in the 
adulation of the many attractive women there assembled. 
A bevy of them usually hovered about his big armchair, and 
occasionally he would don his full dress uniform and pose 
for Brady or Frederick's camera man. And then one day, 
in the handsome uniform of a major general, came the hand- 
somest soldier in the Army of the United States, recuper- 
ating from the wounds of Gettysburg — another Winfield 
Scott, but with the surname of Hancock — and the super- 
intendent of the Academy sent me one glorious Saturday 
afternoon, in all the pomp and circumstance of my corporal's 
chevrons, with his authority to go to Cozzens and present 
myself to this magnificent corps commander — the man of 
whom Meade had said, "Hancock was superb today!" 

And thereby hangs a tale Colonel Watrous loved to tell, 
and I wish he were yet alive to tell it for you; but it is on file 
at the War Department in the efficiency report of the 
youngest Iron Brigade man to my knowledge yet alive 
today. 

It was of a stormy afternoon in late September of 1861. 
It was on the banks of the Potomac, just opposite Chain 
Bridge. The Sibley tents of the Sixth Maine Infantry were 
still standing on the broad plateau which lay between the 
overhanging bluff that skirted the river road from Washing- 
ton, and what was called the Georgetown Pike, perhaps five 
hundred yards to the north. The Sixth Maine were in 
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bivouac with the rest of General W. F. (Baldy) Smith's big 
brigade (he had three of General King's regiments as well as 
five of his own), over beyond the wooded heights on the 
south bank of the broad Potomac. The Sixth Wisconsin, 
however, had pitched their tents on the north side of that 
pike; their sentry line on their eastward flank was but 
forty or fifty paces from the headquarters tents of General 
King, his staff, and the telegraph station, and one of these 
sentries, with his rifle at "secure" and his coat collar up 
about his ears, was a twenty-year-old private of Company 
G — Jerome Watrous, of Fond du Lac. 

General King, with his Milwaukee commissary, Captain 
J. L. Hathaway, and his New York Seventh Regiment aide- 
de-camp, Benkard, had gone in to Washington. His Mil- 
waukee adjutant general, Bob Chandler, and his editorial 
Green Bay Advocate quartermaster, Charles D. Robinson, 
were away on some duty, leaving only two or three orderlies, 
Cary Tuckerman of the Second Wisconsin, and myself to 
look after matters at headquarters, when Sentry Watrous 
caught sight of a long column of infantry coming slowly 
plodding up the pike, drenched and bedraggled with the 
downpour. Half a dozen mounted officers were at the head 
of the column, and two of these spurring ahead turned out 
from the road and came swiftly trotting up to the front of 
the general's "marquee," the biggest canvas on the plateau. 
Instantly the orderlies sprang to attention and stood at the 
salute, recognizing the horse equipments of a brigadier 
general. 

"Is General King here?" asked the foremost rider — the 
tallest, handsomest man the Wisconsin boys had yet seen at 
the front. 

"No, sir, gone to Washington," promptly answered the 
smallest and least conspicuous of the group. 

"Any of his staff here?" 

"Yes, sir, I am," was the answer, in all the valorous 
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importance of sixteen years and five feet four. And the big 
general was too much of a gentleman to laugh. 

"Well," said he, "I was told I could find a mounted guide 
here to lead me by the shortest route to General Smith's 
command. 

"I can take you, sir. I go there every day," said the 
youngster; and Watrous saw it all, though he could not hear. 

Five minutes later the small orderly, on a big, mettle- 
some bay, was riding side by side with the tall general down 
the ramp the Engineers had carved out of the bluff side, and 
past the saluting guards of the Third Vermont into the long, 
dim, tunnel-like vista of the old Howe truss bridge that bore 
away to the southern shore. Every now and then the Gen- 
eral curiously studied the boy soldier by his side. His own 
horse and those of his staff were showing signs of weariness; 
the orderly's, fresh as a colt and rejoicing in an opportunity 
to show off before strangers, was dancing and curvetting. 
As I have told you, Alexander Mitchell had given me my first 
mount — a devil-may-care little Shetland — when I was only 
seven, and I had been riding more or less all my boyhood; 
even in New York when living in Fourteenth Street, thanks 
to the kindness of that youngest and dearest of my aunts — 
she who is known to so many American readers of the last 
decade — I had been able to ride almost regularly, for she 
had a beautiful, spirited saddle-horse she was far too busy 
to mount more than once or twice a week, and in the good- 
ness of her heart it became "Milwaukee's" pride and privi- 
lege to exercise him for her, and the saddle had become 
almost a home to him. 

And so that stormy autumn day I found my tall, 
unknown General intently watching my horse and occa- 
sionally glancing curiously at me. He had asked a few 
questions as we neared the Virginia shore, as to the char- 
acter of the road ahead, the distance, etc. Presently he 
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said, "Isn't that a pretty big horse for a lad of your size? 
How old are you?" 

"Seventeen next month, sir." 

"Indeed! You look much younger. Who taught you to 
ride?" 

"My father, sir, if anybody. He's a West Pointer, too," 
I ventured. 

"Oh, you are General King's son. You ought to be 
be going to the Point one of these days." 

"That's been my hope and ambition these last three 
years, General, and I wish you would tell him that you agree 
with me." 

He threw back his head and laughed a hearty, ringing 
laugh. "Indeed I will and if all goes well, possibly I can 
help you one of these days — My name's Hancock." 

And so it happened as we began the ascent of the winding 
road up Pimet Run, that the first time that knightly soldier 
and brilliant general crossed the Potomac at the head of his 
brigade a Milwaukee boy was his guide; and so it later 
happened that late September afternoon, in the big parlor at 
Cozzens Hotel, he gravely presented the stripling cadet 
corporal to the ladies of the party as "one of my young 
veterans." 

Yet — will you believe it? — the very next time I rode 
before him, he ordered me placed in arrest. 

It was in New Orleans, the winter of 1867-68; as major 
general of the Army, Hancock had come to command the 
Department of the Gulf, and the garrison of New Orleans 
assembled in his honor was passing in review under the 
Camp Street gallery of the old headquarters building, 
opposite LaFayette Square. The magnificent general, with 
his staff and a few invited guests, stood near the east end of 
the gallery. I think his chief of staff on that occasion was the 
General Hartsuff who was a passenger on the Lady Elgin the 
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night of her ill-fated run in September, 1860, from Chicago 
for Milwaukee. 

Farther along the gallery toward the west was Mrs. 
Hancock with a bevy of ladies. The long column of infan- 
try, their fronts extending from curb to curb, had marched 
handsomely by, and then came Light Battery K of the First 
Artillery, in which I was second lieutenant. Heading the 
battery, with its beautiful horses and glistening guns, rode 
our soldierly captain, Billy Graham, famous in the Army of 
the Potomac. Midway between their lead drivers, each in 
his own platoon, rode the two first lieutenants, and bringing 
up the rear — the post of the chief of caissons — bestriding the 
most beautiful charger in the column, my Kentucky-bred 
"Genesee," came the General's guide of six years before. 
Each in turn as he passed underneath the station of the 
reviewing officer on the gallery, the captain and lieutenants 
lowered their sabres in salute, returning to the carry after 
passing six yards beyond him. 

And then, just beyond that point, leaning over the gal- 
lery railing, fluttering their handkerchiefs and waving 
joyous greeting, all smiles and welcome (and some of them 
mischievously laughing, for well they knew the rigid eti- 
quette of the regular service), were Mrs. Hancock and a 
score of the Army ladies, most of them young, many of 
them pretty, and all of them objects of our chivalrous 
attention — all of them now waving salutation to me, the 
rearmost officer of the entire column. What was I to do? 
Review regulations prescribed that having passed the 
general, head and eyes should be straight to the front; but 
"Genesee" was arching his neck and tossing his head, pawing 
and dancing sidewise now, so that I was squarely facing 
them. I could not doff my gold-braided "schako" with its 
waving scarlet horse-tail plume. I could not bear to pass 
without some return of their delightful greeting. I took my 
chance. Up went the sabre to the gleaming poise, then swept 
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downward in the full salute, and the deed was done. A 
moment later, and two or three of the youngest, most 
thoughtless of the group had rushed to the reviewing point: 
"Oh, General Hancock, General Hancock, did you see how 
beautifully Mr. King saluted Mrs. Hancock?" 

"What!" exclaimed the General. "You don't mean it! 
Really so? Most unsoldierly! Most improper! Hartsuff, 
see to it that that young officer goes back to barracks at 
once in close arrest." 

And there was to be a dance at the General's spacious 
house that very evening and I had been designated to lead 
the "german," as it was called in the North, but New Orleans 
society folk more accurately called it the "cotillion." True 
or not, I do not know, but one of the ladies told me later it 
took the united pleadings of Mrs. Hancock and her St. 
Louis relatives to induce the General to recall that order. 
It would have served me right if he had not. 

At one of the dances in New Orleans the previous winter, 
I had been assigned by the floor manager to a place in the 
same set (we were dancing the lancers) with two very dis- 
tinguished Confederates — Generals Beauregard and Paul O. 
Hebert. They were courteous, but not cordial. Five years 
later, on my second detail in New Orleans, General Hebert 
had become president of the Jockey Club (Metairie), and 
it was he who picked me to ride for the United States in the 
international race on Ladies' Day, the ninth of April — 
oddly enough, the anniversary of Appomattox. 3 By that 
time he had become cordiality and courtesy personified. 

But perhaps the most remarkable meeting and associa- 
tion with these prominent leaders of the Southern side in 
the great Civil War was that of which I have previously 
spoken — with Lee's old war dog and greatest corps com- 
mander, Longstreet. He had been the President's guest in 
Washington, as he had been present at Grant's modest 

• Wu. Mag- of Bitt., e, 239-240. 
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wedding in St. Louis a quarter of a century before. He 
was now, in 1873, wearing the Union blue again, as major 
general of the Louisiana State Militia, and was doing his best 
to protect the governor and legislature from the riot tactics 
of the unreconstructed. General Emory, commanding the 
Department, had been ordered to preserve a strict neutrali- 
ty, but he had a warm regard for Longstreet dating from 
Mexican War days. I was Emory's junior staff officer, and 
for some months had been employed in writing from his 
dictation all his numerous reports and despatches to the 
War Department, many of which had had to be "coded." 
I had also carried and delivered most of his messages to 
Governor Warmoth in the days when Louisiana had two 
legislatures, and to Warmoth 's successor when Louisiana 
had a negro lieutenant governor. I had had to be in close 
touch with the marshal and his deputies, with the chief of 
police and his subordinates, and knew, of course, most of the 
rendezvous of the riotous element. The police force of 
New Orleans, under the orders of the governor, had been 
organized, armed, and equipped as a regiment of infantry, 
a battery of field artillery, and a squadron of cavalry; con- 
sequently the Southern orators claimed that the state was 
maintaining a military force contrary to the constitution, 
and scores of Democrats in Congress assembled held the 
same view. 

When Emory withdrew his troops from the city to the 
adjacent barracks, leaving Longstreet and the Louisiana 
militia to preserve the peace, he nevertheless "kept in 
touch," as the military expression is. Longstreet was 
frequently sending to headquarters for information, and I 
was frequently sent to Longstreet. Twice or thrice my 
instructions were to remain with him until some order had 
been carried out, and to bring General Emory full report of 
everything that transpired. And so it happened that I saw 
much of the great Confederate leader, and heard from his 
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own lips details of stirring events during the Civil War; 
but I never ventured to ask him the inside facts as to the 
exact advice he was reported to have given Lee, urging 
against the fatal frontal attack at Gettysburg, and advising 
that he manoeuvre Meade out of the strong position from 
Culp's Hill to Round Top simply by marching by night 
around Meade's left (southern) flank, seizing the roads to 
Baltimore, interposing between Meade and Washington, 
and compelling him to "let go." I longed to know the real 
truth of his opposition to Pickett's great and final assault 
on the Union center, held by Hancock's corps, on the last 
great day of the battle. Longstreet had with him in New 
Orleans only police and militia officers of the "carpetbag" 
type. All the old Confederates held aloof from him, as 
was to be expected, and his heart was heavy. Young as I 
was, I, too, was a West Pointer and a representative of the 
old Army he had so long loved, and he actually seemed glad 
to have me with him, to talk with me about kith and kin 
he had well known in former days ; seldom in my life have I 
had so interesting an experience. 

At Jackson, Mississippi, I had seen and eagerly studied 
the famous cavalry leader Forrest. In New Orleans I 
had met General Beauregard, who was very courteous, but 
distant and reserved. At the Metairie Jockey Club I had 
seen much of Generals Buford, Hebert, and Westmore of 
the old Army, and had been presented by General Emory 
to his devoted old friend General "Dick" Taylor — all 
prominent officers of the Confederacy. At Louisville, long 
years later, General Simon B. Buckner had most graciously 
welcomed a little deputation of Sons of the American 
Revolution, of which I happened to be secretary; and in 
Chicago I had been honored by two hours of the most 
brilliant and delightful talk ever I heard in tete-a-tete, 
with no less a personage than Colonel Watterson himself; 
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but of the few great Southerners it has been my lot to meet 
and know, Longstreet interested me by far the most. 

An object of my boyish reverence before the war was a 
major in the Quartermaster's Department, of whom General 
Scott, my grandfather, and all the family much approved. 
He had left his sabre arm at Molino del Rey when second 
lieutenant of the very battery in which, just twenty years 
later, I held the same rank and position. A dignified, 
courteous gentleman, a devout member of my uncle Andrew 
Patterson's church at St. Paul, Minnesota, he had married 
my godmother, father's eldest sister. That empty sleeve 
of his I gazed on with awe unspeakable, and when I guided 
him about the streets on his only visit to Milwaukee, I 
thought my playfellows lacking in respect that they did not 
lift their caps to him. It was only because they had never 
been taught that deference to anybody. He was a North 
Carolinian, and to the infinite chagrin of General Scott 
went with his state and fought throughout the war — General 
James G. Martin, of distinction in the Southern army. 

Just about the time of that memorable visit, another 
Southern officer came to Milwaukee — one who later became 
known to the entire world. My resentful recollection of 
him for long years thereafter was that for an entire week I 
was at his side or just behind or just before, and doubtless 
very much in his way, and he never once spoke a word to me. 

Of very different make and character was his associate 
on the trip. Both were captains in the old Navy, and had 
been sent to Milwaukee to board at that point the little 
revenue cutter A. V. Brown, a sailing schooner commanded 
by Captain Mitchell, with instructions to examine into and 
select sites for lighthouses at the entrance to Green Bay and 
the lower (northern) end of Lake Michigan. My father, a 
former officer of the Engineer Corps of the Army, had been 
asked to meet and join them, and Captain Mitchell was 
good enough to invite me. Day after day, evening after 
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evening, the other captain — cordial, cheery, and companion- 
able — made himself agreeable to everybody aboard, while 
his brother officer — tall, gaunt, silent, and morose — paced 
the deck in self-communion, and finally left without having 
made a friend. It was Raphael Semmes, afterward captain 
of the notorious Alabama, sunk by our Kearsarge in sight of 
Cherbourg. Father, then United States minister at Rome, 
in spite of his haste to reach the scene, was too late to 
witness that famous battle. 

So much for the Confederates it has been my luck to 
know. Of Union officers, either as boy or man, I have met 
and known far more: Scott, Halleck, McClellan (twice I 
had ridden to him full speed with despatches from up the 
Potomac), Sherman, Sheridan (our first commander in New 
Orleans), McDowell, Mansfield, Wadsworth, Thomas (just 
after the war, at West Point), Kearny and "Ike" Stevens 
(the last when commanding the Seventy-ninth Highlanders 
in father's brigade at Kalorama) — two famous generals 
killed the same day at Chantilly, Virginia, in 1862; Hooker, 
Pope, Keyes (once upon a time Scott's favorite aide-de- 
camp in New York City), Augur, Hatch, Gibbon, Hancock, 
Ayres, Crawford, Griffin, Ricketts, Charles P. Smith (when 
he was in command at Governor's Island, just about the 
outbreak of the war), William F. Smith, and finally, long 
years after the war, that born soldier Nelson A. Miles. 
Others of the war time officers were Bayard, the gallant 
cavalryman, who died of wounds at Chancellors ville; 
Upton, youngest and among the greatest; Schofield, Crook, 
Terry, J. H. Wilson, Howard, Merritt, my colonel in cavalry 
days; Custer, Carr, and many more. But of all these the 
man I most revered was Upton, to my thinking the finest 
soldier of his day and generation. 

He came to West Point as commandant in June, 1870, 
when I was junior instructor in "tactics." I had known 
him in the summer of '66 when he was there trying out his 
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new system of drill regulations, and he had then been very 
kind to me. In 1870 he had lost his wife, was in deep 
mourning, and so many of his kith and kin came to console 
him that the quarters of the commandant of cadets were 
all too small for their accommodation, and it frequently 
happened that he came over to sleep in my rooms in the 
angle of cadet barracks, where a bed was always ready for 
him. I would come home from the club, or perhaps a 
dance, and generally find him reading his Bible. He would 
lay it aside and chat with me on war history — principally 
of the recent campaigns in the South — until midnight, 
then say it was time to turn in, and before seeking his 
pillow would kneel at his bedside and pray long and earnestly, 
for Upton was a devout Christian — a soldier of the "church 
militant," as one or two Southern cadets discovered in 
'59 and '60, when they reviled him for his abolition senti- 
ments. He died all too soon, but not until he had written 
the best essay on the proper military policy of the United 
States that ever was penned, and yet it was not until Elihu 
Root became secretary of war that it ever saw the light; 
it lay hidden in one of the desks of the War Department, 
suppressed, forgotten later, but it was an illuminating 
document when finally given to the world. It is my belief 
that that paper was discovered by Major General William 
Harding Carter, who when Upton was commandant of the 
corps was a member of the cadet company which I com- 
manded and instructed; and it was Carter, I am almost 
confident, who brought it to the attention of the War 
Secretary. 

So much for the great soldiers of the Civil War. As to 
our great sailors, my admiration went out beyond measure 
to Farragut, the most famous of his day, yet the simplest, 
kindliest, most courteous, and most approachable of them 
all. He spent the summer of '66 at West Point — his only 
son, Loyall, being a member of the senior class. I was the 
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junior in age and rank of all the officers that summer on 
duty at the Academy; nevertheless I was instructor of the 
senior class at the mortar, siege, and sea coast batteries. 
Day after day the Admiral would come down to watch the 
firing, would of course be invited into the battery, and would 
chat as cordially and chummily with me, a smooth-cheeked 
second lieutenant, as though I had been a ship mate of many 
a voyage. 

Dewey I met for the first time in 1874, at La Paz in old 
Mexico. He was skipper of the Narragansett then, on hydro- 
graphic survey of the Gulf of California. Some of his sailors 
on liberty got into difficulty with a large force of Mexican 
troops, and I happened to reach the spot just in time to 
avert what might have been serious consequences, to use 
my authority as an officer of the Army over the enlisted 
men of the sister service, and to herd them ahead of me 
toward the dock, where my boat happened to be in readiness 
to take me out to the waiting steamer; with the aid of the 
consul we got those sailors beyond the reach of the exasper- 
ated Mexicans. Before my steamer left harbor that evening 
a most gracious and grateful message came from Captain 
Dewey, inquiring for the name of the officer who had 
befriended his frolicsome men. Ten months later, at the 
mouth of the Colorado, when I was being taken to San 
Francisco very badly wounded, the Narragansett lay in the 
offing and Dewey was kindness itself to me; had me brought 
aboard his ship until mine was ready to sail, and there I 
could be in far greater comfort. The next time we met was 
aboard the Olympia in Manila Bay on Christmas Day, 1898, 
when, with three of my staff officers, I went out to call 
upon him and renew the old California acquaintance. 
After the outbreak of the Insurgents, he came day after 
day up the Pasig in his beautiful launch to visit my 
headquarters at San Pedro Macati, from which point the In- 
surgent lines were in view and occasionally some skirmish- 
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ing going on, in which he took lively interest. In many 
ways Dewey reminded me of Farragut. 

And Dewey was with me "the maddest day I ever knew." 
As I think I told you, a newspaper man asked me recently to 
tell him what was the most exciting moment I could recall. 
I could not do so then, but possibly it was this. At all 
events, the newspaper men who brought me the paper that 
started the excitement were inclined to think so. 

The battle of Santa Ana, as told in the previous number, 
had brought great results — the heaviest loss to the enemy of 
any of the combats in the Philippines — the capture of all 
of their artillery, most of the small arms, and very much 
of the ammunition in their hands, as well as two store- 
houses filled with military supplies. With the exception 
of Haan's company of Engineers and Dyer's Light Battery 
of the Sixth Artillery, it was fought entirely by my brigade 
against a much larger force of Pio del Pilar's division. We 
buried 161 of the enemy upon the field, and had ourselves 
sustained a loss of 17 killed and 71 wounded out of perhaps 
1700 men engaged. Our division and corps commanders 
had been lavish in their praise, and our comrades of the 
First and Second divisions in their congratulations. Now, 
every officer and man was eager to see how the news was 
received at home, and the newspaper brought out from 
Manila, one afternoon in mid-March — the San Francisco 
Examiner — told us. Copied from the despatch published 
the previous evening in the New York Evening Post — the 
strongest anti-administration paper in the country — was 
the announcement that the fight at Santa Ana by General 
King's brigade of western volunteers was simply a massacre 
of hundreds of helpless, half-naked, ignorant hill men, 
armed only with bows and arrows — a wanton and cruel 
slaughter, or words to that effect. 

I never saw so many men in a fury of rage as assembled 
about the little plaza of San Pedro Macati that March 
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afternoon, and their brigadier was the maddest of the lot. 
With the exception of two luckless Chinamen who owned a 
little truck garden on the river bank, and in the early dawn 
got mixed up with the enemy when they broke and ran 
before the dash of Fortson's battalion of the Washingtons 
on what we called the Mound Redoubt, every mother's son 
of the 161 dead left on the field was in the complete uniform 
of the Insurgent Army, and equipped with either the Mauser 
or Remington magazine rifle. There wasn't a "hill man" 
within miles of the field. The whole story was a contempt- 
ible slander that even Mr. Editor Godkin's own special 
correspondent at Manila promptly and publicly denounced. 
And the sole reparation made by Mr. Godkin's widely read 
journal was the editorial statement to this effect: "We are 
glad to be assured that the story at the expense of American 
soldiery seems to have been untrue." 

Now, up to that time there had been a few — a very 
few — officers and men who were a bit wobbly in their politi- 
cal leanings. Reared as stanch Democrats they were not 
quite sure that, the consent of the governed not having been 
asked or accorded, we were justified in retaining control of 
the Islands. After this episode their wrath turned them to 
stalwart backers of the administration, and of a declaration 
emanating from brigade headquarters which read somewhat 
as follows: "Under the guidance of the God of Battles that 
flag has gone up at Manila, and by the Eternal it shall not 
come down at the beck of a Godkin." 

MILWAUKEE IN THE WORLD WAR 

The next question of the interviewer who wished to 
know the maddest moment of my life, was what he termed 
the "gladdest." I answered neither at the time, and it is 
difficult to answer the latter now. The afternoon and the 
thirty-six hours immediately following the battle of Santa 
Ana would not be a bad guess. The praise and congratula- 
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tion that came from every one of our superiors, the assur- 
ance that I should at once be recommended for the full rank 
of major general, and the demonstrations of the officers and 
men of the brigade were enough to delight the heart of any 
soldier; but setting aside family or domestic occasions for 
rejoicing, I wonder if anything ever gave me keener sense of 
elation than what happened right here in Milwaukee soon 
after our declaration of war against Germany. 

By that time, through no fault of its own, the city of my 
home and love had a very bad name at Washington. It is a 
long story — a story that then could not well be told, but 
there is no reason now why it should not. Names in most 
cases are not to be mentioned, but here are the facts. 

Between the reports of secret service officials and those 
of prominent citizens — well meaning, no doubt, but quite 
misinformed — the War Department had been led to believe 
that conspiracy, sedition, treason, and heaven knows what 
all lay dormant in our law-abiding old city, and that every 
man of German birth or name was deservedly an object of 
suspicion. Time and again secret service men came to me, 
declaring they had evidence of the disloyalty of some of the 
very best and worthiest officers of the Wisconsin Guard then 
being drafted into the service of the United States. The 
major generals successively in command in Chicago, and 
therefore in charge of the military district of which Wiscon- 
sin was a part, were old and intimate friends. The first, 
General William H. Carter, was relieved and sent to com- 
mand at Honolulu shortly before the declaration, and then 
came Major General "Tom" Barry, who had been our 
adjutant general in Manila when I joined there in '98, and 
who knew me as thoroughly as I knew him. 

Hardly had he assumed command when he sent for me to 
show me reports of dangers ahead in Milwaukee, of German 
sympathizers who were preparing to resist the registration, 
burn elevators, armories, manufacturing plants, blow up 
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railway bridges, and play the mischief generally. At that 
moment I was being told of young men of ability, but of 
German name, who were being denied admission to the 
officers' training camp at Fort Sheridan — some of them, as I 
believed, of fervent loyalty, and one of them the son of the 
leading spirit in every patriotic enterprise in our city. I 
wrote an indignant protest to General Barry, and he over- 
ruled the secret service, to the end that we gained in the 
young gentleman whom the secret service would have ex- 
cluded a very excellent officer, and one of proved valor over- 
seas where, had the Germans got him, his peril indeed might 
have been great. And his was not an individual case; there 
were others. 

General Barry knew that I was in close touch with the 
chief of police and the detective force, and that such things 
could hardly get a start without our knowing it. All the 
same there came within a month, sometimes late at night, 
telephone or telegraphic orders to investigate at once such 
and such a report of German spies caught red-handed with 
tools of their trade in hand, defying the chief of police at 
West Allis — of threatened uprising among the workmen in 
some of our great manufacturing plants. I would investigate 
and find nothing but darkness and absolute quiet where 
there was supposed to be a crowded and seditious meeting. 

Then our local committee of safety was possessed with 
the idea that we were sitting on a volcano destined to blow 
us sky high, and they besieged the governor at Madison and 
General Barry in Chicago with appeals to mobilize the 
Second Wisconsin Infantry, one of the finest in the country, 
and place it in camp here at the fair grounds — take all those 
officers and men from their homes, shops, offices, and desks in 
Sheboygan, Oshkosh, Appleton, Fond du Lac, etc., and bring 
them here to protect Milwaukee against some utterly 
imaginary enemy. The governor declared it entirely un- 
necessary, and General Barry told me he told the committee 
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he would not do it unless I could be made to see that it was 
necessary. A midnight council was held in the home of one 
of Milwaukee's most prominent and distinguished citizens, 
and I was summoned from the bedside of my invalid wife. 
I found gathered there upwards of a dozen of our foremost 
men — many of them warm, personal friends — and for more 
than an hour they argued and pleaded. The city was in 
peril; the regiment was absolutely needed to give a feeling- 
of security to the American population; the secret service 
people had told them of the existence of seditious bands all 
over the neighborhood; and yet I could not be made to see 
it or believe it. I could not and would not recommend the 
mobilization, either to the governor or to the commanding 
general, and there it ended. There came to see me — as he 
said, under orders from Washington — a distinguished colonel 
of the staff, and his mission was to ask if, under the circum- 
stances, it would not be advisable to order to Milwaukee a 
regiment of the National Guard from some southern state, 
and he went back with the answer that in my judgment it 
would be most unwise. He asked what disposition we had 
made, in the event of attack, to defend our scattered militia 
armories, and left apparently satisfied. 

But still the secret service was discovering, and the 
Secretary of War was being worried with reports of, direful 
things which might happen to Milwaukee, and finally came 
the dies irae — the day on which all able-bodied men capable 
of military service were to register at something like 150 
precincts within the city limits; and now at last the long 
smouldering, long threatened outbreak was to come. In- 
flamed by German propaganda, inspired by German oratory, 
and influenced by German gold, the Sons of Herman, a long 
extinct organization, was to resurrect and rise in its wrath, 
fire the city in a hundred places, and overwhelm police, 
sheriffs, and the newly organizing State Guard before 
outside aid could reach us; even General Barry at Chicago 
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was getting a bit apprehensive, because more incessant and 
insistent were the demands from Washington. 

And still the chief of police, the chief of detectives, and 
our own vigilant officers of the Guard insisted to me that 
there was nothing to warrant any such rumors or reports. 
My orders from General Barry were to be constantly in 
touch with the chief of police throughout the eventful day, 
and to report by wire the first symptom of disorder. And 
all that blessed day I watched and waited; hour after hour 
passed without sign or sound of trouble; at last came night- 
fall and the final reports to police headquarters; and just 
about 8:30 p. m. there went from my hand over the Western 
Union to Major General T. H. Barry, Commanding Central 
Department, Chicago, the despatch which read about as 
follows : 

Registration complete and the only disorder from start to finish a 
fisticuff between two young American citizens, of possible German 
descent, over the question of which had the right to register first. 

Barry shouted over that message and relayed it on to 
Washington, where it was in the hands of the War Secretary 
by ten o'clock. A fortnight later he told our adjutant 
general that he guessed he had been considerably misin- 
formed as to matters in Milwaukee. 

That episode, probably, gave me about the "gladdest" 
hour. 



